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up  tomorrow  for  a visit.  (She  pauses,  the. 
removes  the  thermometer  and  records  t/ie 
ten^erature.) 

Miss  Thomas  : 

So?  pinner  on  the  roof,  a full  moon  love 
songs.  \^h,  I know  how  it  goes,  hm  I have 
romancA  enough  in  feeling  th^return  of 
strength,  ^en  life  itself,  from  My  to  day. 
Nurse; 

But  the  poen? 

Miss  Thomas 

Oh,  yes,  remember  thaty^ou  asked  for  it.  I 
think  I shall  call  li  “L^’s  New  Day”: 

The  hills  in  the  distance^Sso  azure  blue, 

Have  entranced  my  fanpy  and  hopes  anew. 

I dare  now  to  dreamyf  the  tasks  half  through 
As  the  moon  sighs,  “Jeatience\lone  will  do.” 

Then  sunshine  an^  warmth  andSthe  shimmering  dew- 
And  the  pledge jSf  health  the  soft  rays  renew. 

/ feel  once  agmn  with  the  psalimst  of  old, 

All  life’s  becmties  for  me — for  me\-unfold. 

How  acid  The  dregs  of  the  cup  that  wmrs 
In  its  de/ths  that  bitterest  draught  ofSnoes. 

The  on/  who  must  drink  it,  he  scarcely\hares 
Word/or  thought  or  deed  which  compas^n  knows. 

Alone  in  his  terror,  beset  by  gloom, 

W^th  a hopeless  mien  o’er  his  lot  he  pines. 

His  heart  in  its  darkness  a living  tomb 
Where  no  ray  of  joy  or  of  sunlight  shines. 


The  sound  of  forest  music 
The  water  song  of  streams 
^rew  all  as  dim  and  strange  to  me 
Is  miisings  of  old  witchery 
AW  vague  as  fitful  dreams. 

Biityiow,  in  waking  hours 
Life  I know,  renewed. 

With  wmintli  like  that  of  fields  and  flowers 
My  heark  confirmed  in  new  found  powers. 

Glows  wahpi  with  gratitude. 

Nurse  ; 

Well!  YoUr  mind  has  certafiily  recovered. 
\ou  might  Wen  consider  a/hew  vocation,  or 
at  least  poetr^as  a side  li^,  I should  say. 
Miss  Thomas: 

A new  vocationXyes. /But  I think  it  will  he 
here  in  these  heaufi^l  western  hills  with  the 
doctors  and  nurses>Xrebuilding  bodies,  with  a 
full  knowledge  gu  l^alth  education  which  I 
never  had  bef^e.  Wig  must  not  fail  in  this 
undertaking,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  handicap 
the  futurej/niine  was  handicapped  because 
my  parents  did  not  realise  the  danger  of 
tubercu^sis.  And  it  is  my  hi^  that  the  many 
youn^ives  I may  have  infect^  in  my  class- 
voom  may  be  fortunate  enoughv  to  find  an 
of  good  like  you,  and  suclisdoctors  as 
■ lese,  for  it  will  mean  that  they  ti^may  be 
'brought  back  to  health  and  usefulneA- 
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My  own  observation  is  that  patients  having  a 
larTO  amount  of  amalgam  in  their  mouth/ are 
not  Ayhealthy  as  are  those  who  have  noi^,  and 
they  improve  when  the  amalgam  is  ^placed 
with  goloy.  Factors  other  than  merc/y  enter 
into  that,  Hs^r  the  amalgam  fillings  p/esent  will 
be  of  various  ages,  and  caries  wm  be  found 
under  many  of  them.  I believ^these  buried 
areas  of  decay\nd  infection  gte  harmful  to 
health. 

The  amalgam  filing  is  pr^e  to  discolor  the 
tooth;  hence  the  dark  rgetlyat  the  back  corners 
of  so  many  smiles.  If  tlu^avity  is  prepared  as 
carefully  for  amalgam  a/W  gold,  if  the  filling 
is  as  well  condensed.  As  cWefully  carved  for 
chewing  relationships /nd  as  ^refully  polished, 
an  amalgam  filling  t^es  almosr\as  much  of  the 
dentist’s  time  as  a wld  filling  and  falls  far  short 
of  the  virtues  of  gold.  My  greatest\)bjection  to 
amalgam  is  thW  it  lends  itself  to  slipshod 
hurry-up  methods.  It  still  is  too  often  W^erted 
in  one  large,  soft  lump,  packed  with  the  thumb 
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fd  COM  2^ 
and  smoothed  with  a piece  of  cotton.  /Often  I 
seen  the  thumb-print  of  the  careless  dei^st 
old  amalgam ! On  the  other  hand  I^ve 
^nscientious  amalgam  fillings  remain  in 
place  N)r  twenty-five  years,  too  long  pSly  for 
any  fillirtg  to  remain  in  a tooth,  iyt  sad  sur- 
prises may\lie  under  the  best  o|/fillings,  ere 
that  time.  \ 

The  good  old^^fashioned  goltUilling  is  made  of 
24  karat  gold  foH\rolled  in^o  balls  or  pellets. 
When  clean  and  di^  one/ [liece  will  weld  to 
another  without  heatingiy^he  gold  foil  is  passed 
through  the  flame  not  >ohgat  it  but  to  drive  off 
moisture  and  fumeWwhiclX^'ould  prevent  it 
from  welding.  T^  fire  also^nneals  it  and 
makes  it  hardeWin  the  finished^lling.  The 
gold  foil  does  adhere  to  the  cavit/i^s  C6men( 
does.  Like  amalgam  it  is  introduced  small 
pieces,  join/l  together  in  the  cavity,;  the  (Wity 
is  so  sh^ed  that  the  joined  mass  cannot  j^et 
Id  foil  does,  not  adliere  to  the  tOQtl|i,  hut 
5s  seal  the  cavity!  (Conliuued  on  pajie  376J 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  GETTING  THE  FINGERS 
NIMBLE  FOR  WEAVING  IS  THE  MAKING  OF 
THE  BASKETS  AND  MATS  SHOWN  ABOVE. 


NIMBLE  FINGERS  AND  ACQUISITIVE  MINDS 
QUICKLY  GRASP  THE  LESSON  IN  DESIGN  AS 
THE  CRAFTSMEN  SHOWN  TO  THE  LEFT 
MASTER  THE  DETAILS  OF  THE  NEW  PATTERN. 


AMONG  THE  VARIOUS  CRAFTS  LEARNED 
BY  THE  BLIND  IS  THE  WEAVING  OF 
DAMASK,  AND  LOVELY  ARE  THE  PAT- 
TERNS THAT  COME  FROM  THESE  LOOMS. 


WITH  SKILL  AND  PRE- 
CISION. THE  SENSITIVE 
FINGERS  FIND  AND  MEND 
THE  BROKEN  THREADS- 


DONNA  TOMMASINA  COLOSIMO 
FOUNDED  THE  PAOLO  COLOSIMO 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  OF 
REEDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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Reeducation^'o^ 


llie  Blind 


By 

MARY  E.  RAIOLA 

Except  for  my  contacts  with  blinded  sol- 
diers while  I was  a nurse  in  Europe 
during  the  World  War,  I had  had  no 
experience  with  work  for  the  blind  when  I 
decided  to  turn  the  depression  to  the  account 
of  the  Paolo  Colosimo  Industrial  School  of 
Reeducation  for  the  Blind  at  Naples,  Italy. 

For  I had  had  an  idea.  What  better  use  could 
one  make  of  the  ])alatial  Italian  liners,  which 
had  been  laid  down  during  the  intlation  and 
which  were  now  making  their  maiden  voyages, 
than  to  eni|)loy  deck  or  saloon  si)ace  for  the 
purpose  of  familiarizing  the  transatlantic  pub- 
lic with  the  sensational  achievements  of  cer- 
tain Naples  looms  adapted  especially  for  and 
handled  by  blind  weavers? 

Donna  Tommasina  Colosimo,  president  of  the 
institute,  a])proved.  Commendatore  Pericles 
Roseo,  the  (lirector  of  the  Colosimo  Institute 
from  its  foundation,  assured  me  of  his  cooper- 
ation. The  weavers  were  much  thrilled.  The 
Italian  government  acquiesced  readily.  II  Duce 
is  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Mussolini- 
Corbino  hill,  which  gave  the  Colosimo  Institute 
its  autonomy  in  11)21. 

I quickly  received  oflicial  port  authority  to 
board  all  Italian  passenger  ships  during  their 
stay  in  ])ort  in  order  to  carry  out  my  new'  mis- 
sion. The  Italian  example  was  endorsed  and 
followed  by  i)ractically  every  foreign  line  touch- 
ing at  Naples,  and  the  American  ship  stalfs  and 
crews  cooperated  w'ith  remarkable  generosity. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  blind  of  the 
Paolo  Colosimo  Institute  w'ere  almost  as  much 
of  an  attraction  at  Naples  as  the  city’s  famous 
museum.  For  as  I w'ould  unfold  and  arrange 
my  exhibits  on  board  these  transatlantic  steam- 
ers, passengers  wdio  w'ere  accustomed  to  the 
loveliest  linens  in  Paris,  London  or  New^  York 
shops  w^ould  stop  to  exclaim  over  patterns 
whose  originality  and  beauty  arrested  them. 
They  w'ould  pause  to  handle  the  materials. 
There  were  silken  brocades  and  damasks  with 
designs  copied  from  famous  museum  pieces, 
and  there  were  peasant  linens  as  well.  Then 
they  would  glance  up  at  the  big  printed  cards 
which  stated  that  these  w'ere  all  executed  by 
the  blind  of  the  Paolo  Colosimo  Institute.  The 
passengers  w'ould  approach  me  and  ask,  “But 
the  blind  don’t  really  make  these,  do  they  ?’’ 
Often,  if  they  had  leisure,  their  interest  went 
as  far  as  a trip  to  the  institute,  which  is  located 


in  the  ancient  Carmelite  convent  near  the 
National  Museum.  Here  they  found  the  blind, 
under  the  devoted  care  and  guidance  of  the 
Alcantarini  Sisters,  w^orking  wdth  such  confi- 
dence and  faith  in  themselves  that  the  visitors 
were  invariably  filled  with  admiration  and 
declared  that  the  institute  was  the  most  inspir- 
ing sight  they  had  seen  in  Naples. 

It  w as  especially  interesting  to  have  the  com- 
ment of  a director  in  one  of  the  large  reeduca- 
tional  institutions  in  the  United  States,  who 
selected  some  of  the  brocades  to  take  back  with 
him  to  show  to  his  associates.  “We  cannot 
approach  this  sort  of  thing,’’  he  said  with  intense 
regret  and  hearty  admiration.  “We  haven’t  the 
environment.” 

He  had  visited  the  Paolo  Colosimo  Institute 
and,  being  a w'eaver  himself,  had  been  able  to 
appraise  the  work  of  reeducation  which  this 
jjroduct  represented.  And  he  had  hit  on  the 
factor  that  has  made  possible  such  a unique 
success.  Clearly,  this  factor  is  environment. 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  guilds 
is  felt,  I think,  as  one  steps  from  the  noisy 


TABLE  LINENS  WOVEN  BY  A BLIND  ARTISAN  REPRODUCE  A 
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THIS  LUNCHEON  SET  OWES  ITS  BEAUTY  AND  DISTINCTION  TO 

THE  FAITHFUL  REPRODUCTION  OF  A MAGNIFICENT  DESIGN 

CREATED  CENTURIES  AGO  BY  RAPHAEL  FOR  LUCREZIA  BORGIA. 

street  into  these  peaceful  workshops,  exposition 
rooms  and  the  vast  orange  garden  that  gives 
the  building  in  the  midst  of  the  city  such  an 
abundant  amount  of  light  and  air. 

The  premises  currently  hospitalize  200  pa- 
tients but  have  space  for  many  more.  There 
is  a long  waiting  list  of  persons  who  wish  to 
enter  the  school. 

In  order  to  provide  for  more  students  a 
special  effort  is  being  made  to  sell  the  handi- 
work produced  in  the  institute.  These  products 
are  all  kinds  of  handicraft  with  which  industrial 
schools  for  the  blind  are  familiar,  and  the 
four  year  course,  which  is  usually  sutiicient  to 
reeducate  an  adventitiously  blinded  adult  and 
give  him  a means  of  livelihood,  is  also  the 
elementary  training  necessary  to  develop  the 
tactile  sense  of  the  blind  children  who  are  also 
taught  here  and  who  quickly  learn  to  do  charm- 
ing things  in  basketry. 

As  to  the  tactile  sense  developed  in  those 
skilled  men  who  weave  these  wonderful  tissues, 
it  is  almost  breath-taking  for  the  observer  to 
watch  the  blind  weaver  at  his  work.  A little 
bell  may  ring  to  warn  him  of  a broken  thread; 


then  deftly  the  sensitive  fingers  go  over  the 
work,  locate  the  thread  and  knot  it.  A weaver 
may  ask  his  neighboring  worker  to  pass  the 
green  silk,  and  unerringly  the  blind  craftsman’s 
hand  goes  to  the  correct  spool,  without  pause  j 
in  his  work  or  interruption  of  his  own  con-  i 
versation. 

Many  of  these  adventitiously  blinded  men 
bring  skilled  minds  to  this  reorientation  of  their 
faculties.  One  of  them  resourcefully  invented 
and  patented  a typewriter  for  the  blind.  Being 
for  the  most  part  Italian,  though  there  is  dis- 
tinction of  neither  race  nor  creed  in  the  institute, 
the  adult  students  have  usually  a familiarity 
with  art  periods  and  their  styles  which  would 
be  exceptional  in  such  groups  elsewhere.  Thus  ! 
they  are  able  to  bring  individual  ideas  to  the  i 
choosing  of  their  patterns;  sometimes  they  can 
suggest  designs  with  which  they  were  familiar  i 
before  becoming  blind.  ; 

The  influence  of  the  director,  Commendatore 
Pericles  Roseo,  himself  an  artist,  has  created  ! 
the  atmosphere  with  which  the  men  are  sur- 
rounded and  which  brings  out  every  latent  apti- 
tude or  talent.  He  procures  designs  for  them 
from  long  cherished  heirlooms  in  museums  and 
gives  out  the  colors.  Each  graduated  artisan 
eventually  has  his  own  specialty;  there  is  some 
one  pattern  of  which  he  is  the  exclusive 
proprietor. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  institute  has  so 
much  the  appearance  of  a fraternal  guild  and 
none  of  the  aspect  of  institutions  of  charity. 
This  environment  turns  out  artisans  who  learn 
to  make  rare  and  interesting  articles  which  are 
of  commercial  value  and  which  are  their  own 
specialities. 

When  American  visitors  to  the  institute  see 
the  great  proscenium  curtain  in  the  auditorium, 
the  tapestried  chapel  and  the  director’s  room, 
they  are  astounded  that  the  men  themselves 
have  decorated  their  home,  happy  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  contributed  beauty  to  the 
premises  where  they  have  made  friends  and 
have  found  their  places  in  society.  The  creation 
of  this  great  foundation  has  come  from  the  self 
dedication  of  one  woman,  Donna  Tommasina 
Colosimo.  She  is  not  a woman  of  wealth,  and 
is  not  even  a woman  who  had  suffered  per-  ' 
sonally  from  the  tragic  darkening  of  life  in  her 
dear  ones.  She  is  just  an  Italian  mother  who  | 
by  a cruel  mischance  lost  a brilliant  son  at  the  | 
outset  of  his  career;  and  she  turned  the  flood- 
gates of  her  personal  bereavement  into  an 
indefatigable  energy  that  knew  no  pause  until, 
in  the  name  of  Paolo  Colosimo,  her  self 
appointed  task  was  finished. 

The  mutilated  lives  of  men  blinded  in  the 
war  may  go  into  that  gently  attended  repair 
shop  and  come  awaj^  from  it  readjusted,  with 
skilled  aptitudes  that  give  them  technocratic 
equality  with  the  lives  of  men  who  see. 

Truly,  Naples  is  the  home  of  miracles.  ^ ' 
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WHO'S  AFRAID  OF  BIG  BAD  AMMONIA 
FUMES?  TWO  LOS  ANGELES  FIREMEN 
DESCEND  INTO  AN  AMMONIUM  SULPHATE 
FILLED  CELLAR.  TO  TEST  NEW  GAS- 
PROOF SUITS  WHICH  ENDURED  THE 
CORRODING  FUMES  FOR  ONE-HALF  HOUR. 


Hcdrich-Blessing 

WORKERS  IN  THIS  BUILDING  WILL  GET  PLENTY  OF  DAYLIGHT. 
EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  A MODERN  OFFICE  BUILDING  WHICH  COMBINES 
THE  PRACTICAL  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL.  IN  ADDITION  TO  ITS  SYM- 
METRY AND  BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN.  IT  AFFORDS  EXCELLENT  FACILI- 
TIES FOR  LIGHT  BY  THE  HUNDREDS  OF  WINDOWS  ON  ALL  SIDES. 


A RAISED  WHITE  WALKING  STICK  IS  A STOP 
SIGNAL  FOR  MOTORISTS  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
FOR  THEY  KNOW  THESE  STICKS  HAVE  BEEN 
GIVEN  TO  THE  BLIND  TO  AID  THEM 
IN  GETTING  ACROSS  THE  STREETS  SAFELY. 


ANCHORS  AWEIGH!  THIS  CREW  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  MISSES  IS  LEARNING  TO  BATTLE  THE 
BRINE  AS  PART  OF  THEIR  ATHLETIC  TRAIN- 
ING AT  MARINE  STADIUM.  LONG  BEACH. 
CALIF.  ALL  STUDENTS  ARE  ELIGIBLE. 
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^By  LEWELLYS  F.  BARKER 

Dr.  YV^LLIAM  henry  welch,  a /eading 

pathmogist  and  bacteriologist  An  this 
count^,  a renowned  medical  educator, 
and  one-tim^resident  of  the  America^  Medical 
Association,  died  in  Baltimore  last  spring  at  the 
age  of  84  aftefy  half  a century  of  dminguished 
service  in  the  Wdical  profession.  /During  his 
lifetime.  Dr.  Wmch  was  an  ardent/  advocate  of 
research  in  the  medical  sciences,  A great  states- 
man in  the  field  hf  public  health  and  the  first 
director  of  what  iA  to  be  a real/institute  of  the 
history  of  medicineX 

Born  in  Norfolk,  Gonn.,  Apral  8,  1850,  he  ^yas 
the  son  of  W^illianX  YVickfmi^i^  and  Emetine 
Collin  Welch.  He  c^e  of /a  medical  family. 
His  father,  one  gramffathe/,  one  great-grand- 
father and  four  of  his  Vndes  were  physicians; 
it  may  well  be  assumeoytnat  the  constitutional 
predisposition  to  a mecMal  career  lay  in  the 
germ-plasm  that  he  iimerited.  His  nephew 
Senator  E.  C.  Walcott,  A son  of  a sister  of  Dr. 
Welch,  has  told  sometningXof  the  simplicity  of 
his  boyhood  life,  of  tlW patieVce,  persistence  and 
courage  of  the  family  from  which  he  came  and 
of  his  love  of  outi^or  exercise,  especially  of 
walking  and  swimming.  \ 

A brilliant  student,  Williaih  Henry  Welch 
received  his  baccalaureate  degr^  at  Yale  at  die 
age  of  20,  standing  third  in  a cfass  numbering 
over  100.  After /graduation,  he  tai^ht  Latin  and 
Greek  for  a ti/tne  hut  soon  decided  to  study 
medicine.  Thiy  was  just  before  ListOT  s triumphs 
in  antiseptic  /urgery  and  before  th^  studies  of 
Pasteur  and/Koch  on  infectious  gMuns.  Dr. 
Welch  showed  good  judgment  by  staging  early 
with  chemmal  courses  at  the  Sheffield  ^cientific 
School  at  Yale,  and  he  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 'of  New 
York  in/  1875,  winning  during  his  couiise  the 
Seguin  ^irize,  a microscope.  He  always '^poke 
with  gteat  appreciation  of  the  inspiration  he 
received  from  his  teachers  in  the  medical  school 
and  mentioned  especially  Alonzo  Clark,  Sands, 
Sahhic,  Dalton,  Dclatield  and  T.  Gaillard 
ThAmas. 

After  a year’s  internship  in  Bellevue  Hospitm, 
he  went  with  his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  F.  $. 
Dennis,  to  Germany  for  postgraduate  studies, 
spending  two  years  in  the  universitie^i^tras^ 


Henry  Miller  Hlwto 

APRIL  BRINGS  CO  M M ^MO  R AT  I Oil  OF  THE  BIRTH.  APRIL 
8.  1850.  OF  DR.  WIl/lAM  HENRY  WELCH.  BACTERIOLO- 

GIST. PATHOLOGIST  And  MEDIWL  EDUCATOR.  AND  OF 
HIS  DEATH,  april/so.  1934.  ARTER  HALF  A CENTURY 
OF  distinguished/ SERVICE  IN  \ THE  MEDICAL  WORLD. 

burg,  Leipzig,  Breslau  and\  Berlin.  There  he 
came  under  ii/tluences  tha\  were  decisive  in 
directing  his  energies  toward  a career  in  path- 
ology, and  tin/ special  traininW  that  he  received 
fitted  him  admirably  for  it.  Thus  in  Strasshurg 
he  studied  Instology  under  Waldeyer,  physio- 
logic chemi/try  under  Hoppe-Seyler  and  path- 
ology um\oL'  von  Recklinghausen.  In  Leipzig 
he  studiei^  histology,  internal  medicine  and 
pathologic/anatomy.  Though  hiS  plan  had  been 
to  prepaye  for  work  under  Virifiiow  in  Berlin, 
Ludwig,/who  saw  the  trend  awVv  from  study 
of  fornyin  pathology  toward  the  Wudy  of  func-- 
tion  ami  toward  experimental  research,  advised 
him  t/6  go  to  Breslau  to  work  under  the  great 
patiydogist  Cohnheim.  This  he  did  in  the  sum- 
nie/()f  1877,  and  the  experience  w^s  of  marked 


